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“Our Hone, our Country, and our Brothor Man.” 





HEAVES IN HORSES. 

We have not seen so many ‘‘heavey”’ horses | 
about recently as formerly. Pr ably they have} 
heen killed off on account of the scarcity of hay. 
A year or tavo ago such horses were uncommonly 
numerous in this vicinity. 

A young farmer enquires of us what the na- 
ture of this disease is, and if it can be cured. It 
is undoutedly caused hy some change of struc- 
ture of the lungs, and, if this he the case, cannot 


i 
be cured. ‘There are, undoubtedly, several sta- 
ges or degrees of this disease. 


Blaine, who wrote, some years since, upon the 


three bushicls, and good wheat, too. 
out about fifteen bushels for a bushel sown, in 
most cuses—svme raising upwards of one thou- 


For the Maine Farmer. | 


AROOSTOOK AND ITS PRODUCTIONS. 
Mr. Eniror :—T noticed, a short time since, a 


co umunication in the Farmer of Dee. 28, °52, 
signed by a farmer, Dec. 11, making inquiries 
respecting Aroostook. 
that ‘some s.y itis an inhospitable, frosty region, 
where there is s»wing but no reaping—the har- 
vesting hcing all done by the sickle of Jack Frost.”’ 
[am not in the habit of writing letters for pub- 
lication, but T think Lean prove that there are as 
gvod crops raised in Aroostook as there is in this 
State. 


Ile states in his letter 


Thave heen with a threshing machine for near- 
y five weeks past, and I can say that [ never 


knew larger croys raised in any part of t'is 
State. 
in ascertaining the amount. 
s wed last spring three bushels of wheat, and we 
threshed for him forty four and one half bushels. 
Rev. M.R. Keep had the past season about three 


Some of the crops [ have been particular 
Mr. George Low 


reres in wheat—we thrashed for him seventy- 
Oats turned 


diseases of animals, deseri‘es the operation, 80) sand bushels. 


peculiar in this discase, of drawing in the breath 
quickly and throwing it out slowly with adouble 
eff rt and a sudden drop of the flanks, thus :— 
“The usual muscles operate, and the auxiliary 
muscles, particularly the abdonrinal, are put on 
the stretch to complete the expulsion more per- 
fectly, and that being done the flank falls, or the 
abdominal muscles relax, with a kind of jerk or 


” 
spasm. 


As to Jack Frost's sickle, if it has no more to 


do than it has here, it will rust out before it will 
wear out. 


Wheat is worth here one dollar and fifty cents 


per bushel ; oats sixty-two and a half cents, and 
sell ready for cash. 


Ilay is not so high in proportion as oats; the 


reason is, that while the hay crop was light in 
the older parts of the State, there was a full 


The difficulty of throwing out the breath is  erop here. 


attributed by Youatt to an emphysematous or 
swollen condition of the lungs. The inner 
membranes of the bronchial tubes, says he, 
swell and partly obstruct them. The powerful 
muscles of inspiration, however, overcome that 
obstruction and fill the cells of the lungs with 
air. But there are no such muscles to aid res- 
It is left 
chiefly to the elasticity of the parts,—suficient 


piration,—to force the air out again. 


when the bronchial tubes are in their unostruct- 
ed state, but not suficient when they are so ob- 
structed as tu require considerable force to press 
the air through them. Accordingly the air re- 
mains imprisoned in the cells, and every succeed- 
ing inspiration introduces more air into them. 
until they are ruptured, or the dilated condition 
becomes permanent. 

Now this theory of Youatt’s is a very plausi- 
ble, pretty theory, but with all due deference to 
such an authority we beg leave to **nonconcur™’ 
with him. 

In the first place, we consiler the muscles 
which force the air out of the lungs as powerful 
as those employed is drawing the air into the 
lungs. If they were not, and the air, as he 
says, heeame impris med in the cells, te accu- 
mulati m of it would ultimitely burst the cells 
ty such a degree that the horse woulddie. Tas 
any one ever dissected a horss Luboriag under 
this disease, and found te cells all ‘*durst up ?° 
If this he the easa, how is it that some mediciaes 
We know that 
smnstines lime water, snetimis ginger, and 


greatly relieve a heavey horse! 


s netimes fenugreek sveds will relieve a broken 
winded hors2. and render his breathing quite 
But i’ the cells in the lungs are ac- 
tuilly burst—if t‘ieir structure is actually iin- 
paired, or partially destr »yyed—sucd simple rem- 
edies would not have this eff:ct. 

Ileavey or broken win lol horses are great 
eaters, and if allowed to eat a large bulk of dry 
food the trouble is aggravated, but if allowed to! 
eat the same bulk of green or moist food it is 
rather palliated. The stat* or condition of the 
stomach must have someting todo with it.— 
We are satisfied that the true cause of this 
troublesome diseas? is not yet clearly known. 


natural. 


P S. Since writing the above we have met 
the following remedy for this dissase, communi- 
cated to the Granite Farmer : — 

Take will turnip, sometimes called dragon 
root," well dried, rosin and ginger, equal parts, 
palverised and well mixed. Give two table-| 
spoonfuls, well mixed with bran or meal, once a 
day, for eight or ten days. The horse should 
not be used while taking the medicine. 

The writer says, ‘‘I have known three bad 
cases out of four relieved by this prescription, | 
one of which was @ mare twenty-five years old. 
I kept her four years after using this remedy, in 
which time she was not troubled with the heaves 
worth mentioning.”’ | 


— 


*Arum triphyllum of botanists. [Ep. 


TURNIPS AGAIN. 

A week or two ago, we gave a paragraph on 
the value of rutabaga, and common turnips, as 
food for farm Stock. In looking over the last 
Working Farmer, we find an article there on 
the same subject. | 

The editor recommends this root as a most! 
important vegetable, and quotes Colquhoun | 
Statistical researches, on this subject. Le esti- 
mates the value of the turnip crops annually,’ 
growing in the United Kingdom of Great} 
Britain and Ireland, at fourteen million pounds 
sterling, (equal to upward of sixty millions of 
dollars.) 

Prof. Mapes says, the largest crop of ruta- 
baga she has known, was raised by Mr. Schol- 
field of Morristown, N. J., being 1500 bushels 
per acre. 

We should like to hear how Mr. S. cultivated 
them. The Prof. recommends his improved 
super phosphate of lime, as the best manure 
fur this crop, and if it is what it purports to be, 


we have no doubt it is an excellent manure for 
this crop. 








Mr. Winper's Appazss. We pu'ilish to-day, 
the address of Hm. Marshall P. Wilder, presi- 
dent of the U.S, Agricultural Society, before 
that associatiun, which met at Washington on 
the 2d inst. 


ition efficient, and enable it to fulfil the ex- 
Pectations of the people in regard to it. It 
Seems to he coming into the work about right. 
Keep it true to the interests of agriculture, and 


aloof from party politics, and it will ultimately 
Succeed 





It is business like, and exhihits| 
Clearly what should be done tv make the org m-| 


There were some very good crops of corn— 


potato crop goud, as usual. 


I send you enclosed the statement of Messrs. 


H. & H. Walker, with regard to their crop of 
spring wheat. 


Epwarp F. Gartanp. 
No. 11, Aroostook, Me., Jan. 15,1853. 





The following is the statement of the Messrs. 
Walker, referred to by Mr. Garland : 

**The following statement will show the success 
we had the past season in raising a crop of wheat. 

In tie year 1850, the month of June, we felled 
four acres of trees, as near as we can judge, but 
can say positively. 
year. 


Said trees laid over one 
Inthe month of August, 1851, we burned 
the trees, and cleared the ground during har- 
vest time, ready for the harrow the next spring. 
We commenced sowing and harrowing the 12th 
of May, 1852. And we measured four bushels 
of wheat, struek measure, and washed it and 
sowed on said ground. It was harvested or cut 
about the 23d or 24th of August, and threshed 
the bth of January, 1853. We had one hundred 
and twenty-nine and a half bushels of very full, 
plump wheat on the ;iece. It was white beard- 
ed wheat.” 





For th? Maine Farmer. 
POTATOZS~--FALL PLANTING. 

Mr. Eprrox :—In the spring of 1851, I plant- 
ed in my gurden, sme potatoes of the peach 
‘low variety. In digging them in the fall, they 
proved emphatically to be ‘small potatoes, and 
few ina hill.” The garden was not ploughed 
until the next spring, when it was o served that 
quite a numer of little potatoes turned out ; 
some of which were picked up. 

This year, carrots were planted on the same 
ground. It was observed in time of weeding 
the carrots, that there were potatoes breaking 
through the ground. They grew, and Looked 
well through the s2ason ; on havesting them in 
the fall they proved to be a hounteous crop. 
Some of them were very large. [had the curi- 
osity to weigh one, and its weight was 27 
ounces. 

The seed of these potatoes, were left, when 
digging, very near the surface of the ground, 
and must have heen frozen. That a potato, 
after it has been frozen, will germinate and 
yield a good crop, is not a generally received 
fact. In what way potatoes for seed, can he 
honefited hy remuining in the frozen ground all 
winter, would be dificult to determine. 

The same variety of potatoes that were 
housed, and planted on the same ground did 
not do as well. Undoubtedly the fructifying 
properties of the potato, are not changed, by 
the frost coming out of them under ground, as 
they would be out of the ground. But in what 
way the fruitful qualities can be increased, is 
not easy to determine. If any of your numer- 
ous readers have ever noticed the same, it is 
hoped it may be made known. G. L. R. 

Vassalboro’, Jan. 1853. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CUTTING SCIONS IN THE FALL. 

Experiments have proved the fall to be the 
best time for cutting scions, provided they are 
suitably taken care of during the winter, which 
is easily done by packing in moist sawdust, sand, 
or moss, and keeping in a cold place. 

It is rarely, and perhaps never the case but 
more or less of the twigs such as are used for 
scions, not having become inured to cold, are 
injured hy the winter, and although many times 
scarcely perceptible, yet upon close examination 
a very slight discoloration of the inner surface of 
the bark may be discernible, a sure indication 
that a portion of its vitality is gone; hence the 
failure often experienced in grafting, greatly to 

| the injury of many orchards, and the movtifiea- 
| tion of their owners. Last winter was one of 
| unusual severity with young fruit trees, the 
wood not having sufficiently ripened before hard 
| freezing commenced. Similar indications have 
| been observable the past fall, which may be a 
| watchword to those who have not taken the 
precaution to cut their scions before cold weath- 
er, to be careful what they select. The risk in 
| grafting is comparatively small when the stock 
and scion are in a perfectly healthy state, but 
when otherwise the evil is sure to overbalance 
the good. D. Taser. 
| Vassalboro’, 12th mo., 1852. 





Gaares.. Two hundred acres are planted with 
| the Catawha grape vine in the town of Herman, 
| Mo. The vineyards are upon the s uthern side 
of the high banks of~the Missouri river, and 
| thrive well. The town contains 1,200 people, 
all engaged in the wine making business. They 
expect t» manufacture 25,000 gallons in an or- 
dinary seuson, when the vines come to maturity. 





THE FREE PUBLIC LIFRARY. | servation of our 
'seeds and prod 
Drink deep from the fountain which wisdom outpours, sion or may be 





“JIo! for the lore-spring.”’ mow in our posses- 


ed, and also for, 












































| Replenish the heart at morality’s spring; ‘an Agricultural uum and cabinet. 

| Recollect that the streamlets of learning are yours The progress of , the fulflment of 
| Ifsought for, and prized for the comfort they bring. | . dosha nd a should tak 

| *Tis the food of the heart, giving health to the strong; its a . . ~— as 
| Lis a cup you may drink of, and never in vain; | Netional Associ , permanent Secre- 
|’Tis a rich mine of wealth to the old or the young—) tary, who shally this city, and de- 
| Then, “Ilo! for the lore-spring,”” again and again. | vote his me its ad ncement. 





avily be exten- 
wblication and dis- 
ss and Quarterly 


| Away, then, away, in the springtide of youth, 
| Seek the treasures upborne on the library 
| You will find there the fount of religion 
| Then haste ye, go taste ye, and judge for . 
Drink deep at the cistern which never can fail, 
| Whose waters flow freely, like jets from the main; gress of theS sciety. 
| With a hearty good will shout a joyful “all hail!” ; 
Cry—*Ho! for the lore-spring,” again and again. 
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The Treasurer's Report will be presented in 
| the progress of business, from which you will 
learn the state of our finances. The efficency 
and success of t!.is hody require pecuniary means 
adequate for the permanent support of a Secre- 

distil. tary, and a suitable compensation for the duties 
Then haste ye, drink deep, it will never annoy which may devolve upon the Treasurer, also fur 

Like the Bacchanal draught, which disorders the the regular issue of its Journal and Transactions, 

brain; | for postage and other necessary and contingent ex- 


| So at night. when your day-toil shall cease toemploy, penses. I respectfully submit whether a portion 
| Shout—“Io! forthe lore-spring,” again and again. 


You will find there the works of the sages of old, 
| Whose maxims and precepts we reverence still; 
You will there the rich gems of the living behold, _ 
And may drink the sweet dew which the volumes. 


of these means may not be obtained from Govern- 
ment, either asa grant in furtherance of our 
ohjects, on the same general principle as many 
of the State Governments bestow their patron- 
. . “eS age upon the Agricultural Societies within their 
that itsannual meeting shall be held on the first | territorial limits, or, if government would so di- 
|W oe of February. We have acorn rect, as a consideration for the performance by 
— ormity with that “ ision, although but this Society, of the duties of the Agricultural 
a few months have elapsed since our organiza- | Department of the Patent Office. 
jtion. Our officers are now to be elected for the | 4 , 
. _ | Thesum now expended by Government in 
first calendar year, and such other business trans- | ,, ie 
. that branch of the Department, if placed at the 


Before PRT a oa a, em through our auxiliaries and corresponding bodies, 
.™” meng *Y the most reliable statistics and the most recent 

,rersonably be expected that your presiding officer , : 
should submit such subjects for your considera- ant pares infurnation, and wane oe aareg 
tion as our brief history suggests. us to publish the same and to distribute it, 
In behalf of the Exeeutive Committee, whose through the members of Congress, rege ¢ those 
duty it was to appoint, in certain cases, State of thie Society, and of the hundreds of kindred 
und Territorial Boards of Agriculture, I would | local renee eapnd acting in concert with us 

state that the Committee held a meeting in) ong ms oe wes : 

Philadelphia last September, but that they con-! It is also worthy of inquiry what further meas- 
cluded to defer such appointment at least till) UF's ©@n he adopted to increase the income of 
the present session, when it was supposed ad-| “ Society hy donations or memberships and by 
ditional information would be obtained and in-| te sale of its publications. | Por the farther- 
creased facilities presented for the better fulf]- 27¢° of these objects, the Executive have, ina 
ment of this trust. 'few instances, appointed local agents, whose 
Some Stites have already appointed their SUcees encourages the belief that itis expedient 
quota of the National Board, from which we ex- | multiply these functionaries with a view to can- 
pect an aceount at this time, and a similar! Y8** all the States and Territories of the Union. 





MR. WILDER'S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the U. S. Agricultural Society: 
The Constitution of the Association provid 


ee ee 


f the Agricultural | Our Constitution was necessarily prepared in| thy soul shall be forever realized ? | 


and these | The Constitution also provides (See IT) for) promote, will flourish when we are laid beneath 
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BOWER BIRDS. 

Among the most extraordinary of the Aus 
tralian birds, are the bower birds, so called 
from their constructing little galleries or covered 
‘ways for their own amusement and fecreation, 
|in no way connected with their nests. Those of 


ihaste, during the Convention which gave birth, These great and worthy men have ceased | 
| to the Society, and in some particulars is suseop-, from their earthly labors, and are gone to that 
| tidle of improvement and of important additions. | land whose bloom is perennial, whose fruit is iun- 
Section II[, may he improved hy more definite! mortal, and whose harvest is enternal. We live to 
phraseology, precisely adapted to our organiza-, promote a cause which was dear to their hearts 
ition. Another embarrassment would he removed and to exeeute plans which they helped us to |the spotted hower bird, Chiamydera macultao, 
if our “Board of Agriculture” were denominated | form, and on which depend some of their most |? almost three feet long, constructed outward- 
“The General Board of Agriculture,”’ to distin-| cherished hopes respecting the prosperity of |'¥ of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall grame- 
iguish it from the members thereof in a given| their country and the happiness of mankind. — disposed that their points converge alate. 
|State, who constitute a ‘‘ Local Board,” and! Soon shall we be ealled to follow them: but | Che most singular thing is, that these litte «> 
should he so designated. | let us rejoice that thé cause we -are seeking to |“ are profusely, if not richly decorated ip -va- 
| rious ways, being strewed over with shells, ‘the 
skulls of small quadrupeds, bones and miscella- 
| neous weticles. 
I dwell with pleasure on the bright future. I Pdr mics ee 
a 2 see this Ass ~_ enrolling among its | so nce from the rivers Gem the bendens of ahinh 
memers thousands of our intelligent yeomanry, | = . 
and whether from the North or ae South, the poe A ae - rr procused om ~~ ond 
East or the West, all banded and leagued to- put 0, et Pere stones; their collection 
gether as brethren by a common interest; a’ arty gp ccory ee ee ee beeps 
State Society auxili ry to this in every Common- siete mr ts ts 1 par a, rv 
wealth ,—County Societies, Furmers’ Clubs, Ag- | is dicta dais teneiais aneentth Rees tens collected 
ricultural Schools and Colleges, each drawing ‘| he tlle lice etentin as eee 
from its own peculiar section and resvurces the | The actual an pr this bird is ver ‘ dite to 
means of information and improvement, and all | that of the ‘netted thrush of Fan § ere 
with united purpose and harmonious action, Pp elms gEreT SC iia aie edasks 
both disseminating and receiving aid from one | ong : 4 
| overhanging a pool of water. 


another, and thus illustrating the power of | ‘ pe, + : : 
. - . ¥ — i | This building of a bower-like structure for a 
Gentlemen—Ilaving submitted these sugges- voluntary associations under the fostering care | ’ .: , ‘ 

| play ground, or even assembly hall, is practised 


itions for your considerations, permit me to add, , of government, and tending to make ourselves 

| ns : * 5 ‘“ i} . * 

thata great work has heen given us to accom- and our beloved nation the most intelligent, en- pebwrpenai atl — — mcg — 

plish, but we have much t» encourage us to its’ terprising, virtuous, happy and powerful people | called the satin bower bird, Ptilonorynchus 
; 24 ’ . | Aholosericeus. Its chamber is usually placed be- 


rompt and faithful performance. ‘ r : 
P = , if . on the earth. Marsnatt P. Witper. neath the shade of some overhanging tree in t 
e vastness of our Agricultural resourees—!| ‘ 
| most retired recesses of the forest. 


the extent of our territory, surpassingly rich in| \ Mr. S ho k tr in hie avi 
gold, silver, iron, copper, coal, and other! | Fa, SEONG, INO SESS PTE SN 
‘metallic and mineral treasures—the variety of (they unfortunately died on their passage around 
our soil and climate, capable of producing nearly ah —_ ve per! tt oe a -~ co 
all the Agricultural productions of tve world— 7 ) Bee eo . = = sete h wee a pe — 
our rapidly reduplicating population, spreading miny laps ba an ap. oeayS . “ve eee aoe 
through our valleys and over our bilis, and ly for owe months . ‘ ye » 
peopling our fair land with the industrious and ena oe Regge an os - 
enterprising of all nations—the wonderful pro- ; Selita ange iately hef ' eae 4 : rik sad spe re °y i 
| ress of the natural sciences, upon ih te fi vets of winter are over. immec lately hefore the ruilt for the express purpose 0 courting the fe- 
art of successful cultivation depends—the facil- swelling of the buds. When performed early male in.’’ [North British Review. 
ities fur intercommunication between all parts in the hirseni y ns the autumn, as js practiced Be 
of the country and the world—the interest al- poaperty to eae oa. “ie —_ oe a | ne ee 
waniiiee pea At he ae Sieniiiien aah tin shoots dry up. shrivel and die ; losing the hnds Mr. Eprror —Last week I had the pleasure 
AE RE sh promute, an interest which is intended to make leading shoots, and leaving of seeing in operation the elegantly finished 
wuniiete’ waueg why waniecse? Aghed- dead points that require much labor to prune off Steam Engine at the Machine mm od ~ ar 
tural and Horticultural Societies, increasing pete geteegerad peat ti pas cred 
every year, and hy the multitude of periodicals pos a ae ve Soa weed tree 
and publications which are devoted to its advo- bm 7 “ —— a A 
e main object of my visit was to witness the 


‘eotion of honorary members, but does not) the sods of the valley. 
‘prescribe the manner in which they shall be 

proposed. It is worthy of consideration whether 

this instrument sould not require their nomina- 

tion hy the Executive Committee before their 

‘election Sy theS ociety,and whether this alteration 

should not he made at the present session. so as 

to secure the immediate appointment as honorary 

and corresponding members, of gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves in the Arts, by 

| donations to this Society, or by important public | 
services. Measures should also he immediately 

adopted for procuring a suitable Diploma of this 

Society, and a copy there if, duly executed for 
jeach of its Annual, Life, Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Members. 


Gentlemen—Cheering prospects are before us 





WHEN TO PRUNE. 


A correspondent has furnished us with the 
following text: ‘‘At what times in the year 
should the different kinds of pruning be perform- 
ed, in the cold latitudes of the north and in the 
milder climates of the south ?”’ 

We hold that pruning in general, in our 
northern climates, is safest after the severe 


afterwards: or if large branches are eut off. 
leaving a broad, fresh surface, the wood and 
hark dry up and require a long time to heal. 


Ve perform most of our pruning in the month 
cacy and advancement—these, all these urge us pe P z t 


ineasure is‘in progress in other States, from 
\which reports may be received during the en- 
suing year; and it is hoped that the full organi-| 


One of these agents in the smallest State 
(Rhode Island) has, in the course of six weeks, 
procured more than 100 members, collected val- 


zation of the Board will soon be completed in all uable information and awakened | additional in- 
our States and Territories, either by their own | pa etraghaget ats —r eS, SS ee rir wl 
action or hy the appointments of your Executive | lly prosecuting his labors. Had a similar 
Committee. ‘ agency been employed in other parts of the 
The frst number of the Society's Journal, ©’U"trY, wit the s.uine success, We soul have 
‘consisting of 144 octavo pages, was prepared, ©" tod - is me — N. _ “ 
land publised by the energy of our Correspond- | annual mena of 16,000 ; - result eminently 
ing Secretary within ahout two months after our! esitahle, and which we believe ean be accom- 
organizati m, and has heen distriuted to most of Plished hy _ eficient —s° Local agents 
‘the new members. Tt was printed from stereo-| ™Y be appeinted hy the Executive Commit- 
type plites, from wich additional copies can be S*s OF Wita their concurrence, hy the officers of 
‘obtained to supply future demand. Events at- tis Society, in euch of their respective States, 
tending its publication caused some typograp! i- and supported by a reasonable per centage on 
eal errors which will be correeted in subsequent | their collections. 
impressions. It should als. he stated that the) Much may also be done to secure funds requi- 
list of main ers was foun |, in several instances, | site for extensive and successful operation by 
not to contain their post-office address, which donati ms from the wealthy and benevolent. A 
will account for the non receytion of it by gentleman of fortune, Hon. Samuel Appleton, of 
those members; and this suggests the impor- Boston, whose name is honorably associated 
(tance of obtaining from them, and from all} with various philanthropic and charitable enter- 
future members, their full names, titles and prises of our age and nation, has the honor of 
| post-office address, written in a plain and legible| commencing worthy action in our behalf by a 
‘style. | donation of one thousand dollars. . Several other 
| Circumstances heyond the control of the Execu-. distinguished gentlemen have subscribed liberally 
itive Committee, have delayed the publication of to our funds, in the form either of donations or 


‘the second number of the Journal, which we °f [ife-members! is, a detailed statement of | 


| 


| which will hereafter be sumitted and published 


trust will be shortly issued. , ane: : : 
A crerespondence has been opened with dis- in the Society's Transactions. Is it too much 
‘to believe that persons may be found in our com- 


‘tinguished Agriculturists and many local Associ-, jal citi d widel ded 

jations relative to the progress and condition of a } Cates one wiany caten country who 
| Agriculture in the United States, and to the ex-| will imitate these excellent examples, ant Gas 
istence and objects of this Suciety. ‘This sould place at our disposal a fund, the annual income 
ibe continued and extended to all parts of our| of which will be sufficient to render the induence 


: a | is Soci rmanent and most yt 
|own country and continent and to transatlantic of thie Suciety pe cnlatary | 


eer “ | is whole subject to your fi 
nations; and I respectfully submit whether a} I commend Ge ene eo angie 
. | consideration. 


| confe fac ittee of this body with the} 
ererrmae ge tanbaingee sy aga aginst Ae In addition to the measures already enumer- 


General Government is not desirable in regard | : . 
|to the facilities fur conducting this correspon-’ ated for the accomplishment of our objects, [ 


‘dence through its functionaries in other lands, would submit to you s suggestion with reference 


_and for the transfer, through them, of additional | to holding an annual Exhibition of this Society 


| , : : "a V orld’ : os 
Agricultural information, seeds, and specimen- | in connection with the World's Fair, which is 


| products, and for the proper dissemination thereof, \ocdaperenar-suneyesens May, and te, continue theongh 


: eas | the ensuing Summer and Autumn, in the Crys- 
by this Association, to the farmers and gardeners tal Palsice in the city of New York. 


of Ameen. | The idea of such a Fair, in many minds 
: = . : | of ’ . ’ 
The a of your Committee ate ineveneed appears to have originated from the very incom- 
| their conviction of the necessity of a closer al-| Ashe tinil Peieclhet seadenialindien of Assestenn 
liance between the United States Agricultural | P Pas green aye 
(age? - ee ee . | arts and industry in the World's fair at London, 
Society and kindred Associations in the various, . SRE). cd Gemiseeihe Gem tn tnedennote 
‘States, Territories and Districts of the Union ;| = amy ive of a a 2 Ma creby left i rks 
land it is therefure earnestly recommended that | P y 


|measures be immediately adopted to secure such | peers << Oe ee See ee 


bo oe | If this American Fair succeeds, as it is antici- 
association and cooperation with them, and to ob-| pated, it is desirable there should be in it a full 


tain annual reports f their transactions during | and fair representation of American Agriculture, 
\the present, past and succeeding years, which) “" d kind ¥ 
. , | Horticulture, Pomology and kindred arts. The 
‘shall be carefully preserved, and from which | 
compilations from year to year indy be made, | Hon. Secretary of State has already presented 
‘and also to secure, ultimately, at the seat of thas aabGoet te veltnne Spits o¢ Sut Wowlesinent 
Pe ma avr | in foreign lands, aad instructed them to cooper- 
ocean yrs ae a ~esiry Pr | ate in the design. An exhibition of this Society, 
Your attention is also respectfully solicited to aw ee oo body - 2 as ace ection aaa 
the expediency of such an alliance of this Society | —- f. a: ey = pens vat 
ri tinge Soc, om ma Tol ee Ae 
indred objects interests may seem to re-| ’ ’ 
‘quire. fe orga me tid advantages besides contributing largely to the 
| Our location at the national capital gives us completeness and interest of the Pair. 
peculiar facilities fur intereommunication and/ Mi ra suggestion vert Teas favor, it 
for intercourse with members of Congress repre-| “! important that the Executive, or a 
| senting all parts of our widely aumieadinend Special Committee, he invested with full power 
|We may also secure many benefits from the | to confer and negotiate with the Committee of 
|Smithsonian Institute, whose objects are the' that Ass»ciation already appointed on this sub- 
| general diffusion of knowledge and the promotion | ject, and to execute the design in & manner con- 
of science, ojects so analogous to those of this| ducive to American Agriculture and to the 
Association as to give importance to the question | Repubiic. 
whether each may not be benefited by a closer everal distinguished gentlemen have been in- 
connection between them. By the courtesy of| fited to attend this meeting, from whom it is 
the Institute, we have been permitted to oceupy | hoped we may receive either addresses or lec- 
|their com:modious apartments, and an inquiry | tures on Agricultural topics ; and as our annual 
‘should be made by our Executive officers or a’ meeting will occur during the session of Congress 
special Committee, to ascertain what room or| [ would recommend that provision he made, 
rooms can be obtained fur the fature accommoda-| hereafter, for an annual course of lectures 
tion of this Society. We need a public building | during our anniversary, and that the same be 
or Offiees in s ne existing edifice for our Cor-| published, either in the Transactions of the 
responding Secretary and Treasurer, for the pre-| Society, or in @ separate volume. 








of March, although a great deal of the less ex- 
act nursery pruning is done in February. South- 
It is Ward, as the winter is mild and spring early, we 
should prefer pruning very early in the winter or 
immediately after the fall of the leaf, hecause 
activity in the functions of the tree commences 
early, or scarcely ceases, as we must believe it 
does during our intensely cold weather, and by 
pruning early we economise the sap and strength 
of the tree. 


onward, right onward to the accomplishment of 
our mission. 

Abrighter day has begun to dawn. 
within the recollection of many that the first 
Agricultural Society was organized in the United 
States; indeed, it is not fifty years since the 
establishment of the Hlorticultural Society of 
London, the first institution of the kind in the 
world. This was soon followed by kindred 
associations in France, Pennsylvania, Massa-| 
chusetts and other places. Agricultural and ‘Pruning in the season when the leaves are 
florticultural Societies, and Farmers’ Clubs, o”."’ The only pruning ot huld to be S rand, 
spring up as by enchantment throughout our} sale, and ¢om wenawe, at this season, is that of 
country, all zealously engaging in the work of tne finger and thum), in other words pinching. 
: It is quite inconsistent with g»ed management 
to rear a crop of g»od shoots and then cut them 
away. This can only be avvided by nipping 


impr vement. 
While we rejoice in these favorable indica-' 


tions, and in the cheering prospect before us, we . 
aré reminded by the absence of those whom superfluous and misplaced shoots at two or three 


‘we have heen wont to meet on similar occasions, | inches growth, before they attain to woodiness. 
‘that the Destroyer has heen among us. They in-| This economises the force of the tree and turns 
| voluntarily risa up before us, and their valuable it into a channel where it will promote, instead 
‘services claim our grateful remembrance.— of frustrating the ends we are aiming at. For 
When we were last assembled in this city, the! instance, if =e plant a young tree, and have 
“Farmer of Ashland” lay upon the bed of death, pruned it with a view to a certain form, and 
and has since been borne with distinguished contrary to our expectations a shoot breaks out 
funeral honors, amidst a nation’s sorrow, far) ®t an unexpected pvint, and assumes & vigorous 
‘hence to the sepulchre of his fathers. habit and robs all other parts, it would evidently 
| The great Lanéscape (iardener and Rural) be unwise to tolerate this intruder until it 
Architect of America, upon whose genius the ®Tives at full growth and then cut it away. Toa 
government depended for the laying out and ™4ny trees are thus managed, hy the neglect of 
‘adornment of the public grounds surrounding S¥™mmer pruning or pinching. We admit, how- 
‘these premises, and who did so much to elevate ©¥eT) that there are cases in which the summer 
ithe standard and improve taste in the rural arts, Pruning, or entire lopping off or cutting out 
‘ eonveniences and refinements of life, was num-| branches of considerable size, may be judicious 
‘bered with the victims hy that awful disaster and safe. For instance in the case of neglected 
‘upon the waters of the Hudson, on the 28th of orchard trees, ina luxuriant state, with dense 
\last July, which agonized the hearts of so many! heads in which the fruit is deprived of air and 
| American citizens. | light. In such cases branches may be thinned 
| The cause of scientific Agriculture in this, * and cut surface heals rer more rapidly and 
|country, bas sustained a great loss hy the death | smoothly than at any other me. But it is un- 
‘of one of its most distinguished and promising) safe to produce any very sensible diminution of 
|professors—a gentleman, who, though young, | foliage, as it arrests the growth of the tree. 
‘had already made many valuable contributions All pruning in the growing season, tends to 
‘to Agricultural literature, who had no superior, #*rest growth. Nurserymen know that a slight 
‘of equal age, and from whose future labors! Pruning of stocks before budding, will so arrest 
| much was anticipated. Downing and Morton| growth as to make the bark adhere firmly ; 
‘are no more—both cut down in the midst of| when, before the pruning, it lifted freely. It 


life and usefulness | is on this principle that most all pruning, to pro- 
| 


One of the distinguished representatives of the| : wo A me > nou hy Weel a ee 
Essex Society of Massachusetts, the Hon. Judge! greater or _— — he’ a asian of eke 
| Mack, of Sulem, who was present and partici-, PTUmng 18 Olven  Fesorted . 

P anizati 53 Soci duing a superabundant vigor, and it has the 
pated in the organization of this Society, a most ae amanda 
| worthy gentleman, and who filled with honor, *™° effect as root ae che press an ° 
land integrity various stations in life, has also) [ ra ae oS . 
gone to his rest. ME AND MUCK AS AX 

| The ‘Marshfield Farmer’’ is also numbered Lekee anes 


: spondent has made tho inquiry, 
ith the mighty dead. He wasa farmer,—the| A correspondent has ; ; 
bevy c pry ana the noblest production of, whether slaked lime, if mixed with the vegetable 


| American soil! His majestic form, his moun-, production found in — termed muck, 
| eas : , . would prove beneficial to the soil as a manure. 
‘tain brow and expressive countenance, his deep, | aetna: aie aenitimemnel 
| yet melodious voice, his whole person eloquent Our answer is in the a 09 ; _ 

‘in every step and act, are bright visions on confidently recommend the process whenever it is 


| which we delight to dwell. practicabie. The reason why this vegetable ma- 


| We fondly cherish the remembrance of him) terial, when mingled with the ~ in ~ pure 
as he appeared in this assembly at the organiza- | condition, is of so little utility »i3 toget er ow- 
tion of our Society, and in the cordial manner in| '9Z the circumstance of s0p CORSRERING © COR: 
‘which he saluted the worthy representative of, siderable quantity of resinous matter in its 
ithe immortal Washington, the ‘‘Farmer of Ar-' composition, which consequently prevents it 
|lington.” We love to think of his subsequent | from undergving oo ready a decomposition as 
‘reception of us at his hospitable mansion in this | is necessarily required. But by the addition 
‘city, and of the close of his eloquent address, of slaked lime, or ashes, to the ingredients, 
land especially of his friendly benediction :| the lime, orthe potash and soda of the ashes, 
‘Brother farmers—I shall remember you, and/ combining with the resin, embraced in such 
lthe occasion which has called us together. 1! quantities in the muck, produces a soap which 
‘invoke for you a safe return to your homes. [| is soluble in water, and easily becomes washed 
invoke for you an abundant harvest ; and if we) from the woody fibres thet it contains, leaving 
\mect not again in time, I trust that hereafter! the undecaying materials to the free action of 
ive shall meet in a more genial clime, and un-| moisture, and those other agents which facili- 





der a kindiier sun.” | tate its decomposition; consequently, slaked lime 
Yes, sainted patriot; there, in those celestial | united with muck, should be recommended: but 
fields, where the sickle of the Great Reaper shall | it will not answer so well to mix with any other 
‘no more cut down the wise and good, we hope| manures differing materially from it, and which 
at last to meet thee ; ¢here, in those pure realms, may owe their fertilizing properties to ett" 
| where the rainbow never fades, where thy) In this latter case ammonia will be form phe 
|brilliant star shall shine with purer Saeed pass off, to be dispersed in the 
\and where the high and glorious aspirations of| phere. (Country Gentleman. 


| Improved Regulators on said engine invented by 
| Mr. F.’s Foreman, L. R. Faught, of Sidney, Me. 
‘It consists of a ‘‘out-off valve,”’ operated hy the 
\direct action of a single vibrating pendulum, 
| said pendulum receiving its motion from the ad- 
|hesion of the cut-off valve to the side valve, or 
‘its equivalent. The ability of a simple pendu- 
lum to hold the steam engine to a given speed 
\is there ocularly demonstrated. In order 
|to testits efficiency, the engine was allowed 
|to run with the steam valve one quarter open 
| for a few minutes, it was then suddenly opened 
| toits full extent, when no alteration was per- 
\csived except the quickness with which it cut 
offthe steam as required. The engine was then 
‘at its intended working speed, viz: fifty revolu- 
tions per minute, when, without stopping it, the 
|hall on the pendulum was moved towards the 
|centre of suspension, until the speed was brought 
|up to sixty revolutions per minute. This speed 
it kept steadily, notwithstanding the various 
|openings of the steam valve to try if possible 
| to swerve it from duty. Here then is a regulator 
not only capable of maintaining an engine, at a 
‘uniform speed, but of being set from one given 
speed to another almost instantly, and that with- 
‘out stopping the engine. As the pendulum is 
| the most correct of all movements wherewith to 
‘measure time, its application to regulate the 
steam engine, thereby reducing ite speed to 
| mathematical precision, is a grand mechanical 
|acomplishment, and shows the inventor to be 
| possessed of amore than ordinary degree of both 
: theoretical and practical mechanism. Measnares 
have been taken to secure a patent for the'im- 
provement. May he reap the benefit which he 


richly deserves. Argcn’p. McQursx. 
[Georgia Citizen. 





BAKING BY MACHINERY. 
| The New York Journal of Commeres gives 
|the following description of a baking establish- 
|ment in which the bread ig manufactured from 
| the flour, baked and delivered in a state for pack- 
ing, by steam power, and with surprising rapid- 
ity, by means of a revolving oven: 
| Mason, Ball & Co., late of Baltimore, have 
just completed an extensive establishment for 
|the manufacture of pilot and ship bread, @c., 
‘(expending on machinery and fixtures, ‘alone, 
| $16,000,) and yesterday gave a public entertain- 
_ment in celebration of the event, in which largo 
{numbers participated. The great improvement 
|introduced is a revolving oven, patented by Ho- 
| sea Ball, and which, in connection with 
'priate machinery, is capable of converting 620 
|burrels of flour into bread, every twenty-four 
|hours. In baking, the flour is first mixed with 
| water hy hand, sufficiently to make it adhesive. 
'It is then thrown into akind of funnel, where it 
| is thoroughly kneaded by the rotary movement of 
|a worm-shaped instrument. Passing from the 
[bottom the dough is reduced to sheets of the 
desired thickness, by a series of rollers. 
By another machine, it is cut into” direular 
pieces as fast as they can pe transfered to the 
joven. The hottom of the latter condists'of thin 
| perforated iron plates, so connected as to form 
|a sort of endless chain, which passes from one 
lend of the oven to the other, # distance, of 4: 
‘feet, in about fifteen minutes. - The’ enabled: 
i bread is placed upon this, at one extremity of 
‘the oven, which is of brick, and ie ejected at 
' the other, ready for packing. The bread is baked 
las fast as one man can put it in. By an inge- 
| nious contrivance, the temperature of the oven 
|and speed of the revolving plates are regulated 
| at pleasure. The motive power for all the ma- 
‘ehinery is furnished by a twelve-horse power en- 
leine. ‘The lower part of the building, is eheifly 
lased for manufacturing, and the upper lofts for- 
packing and storage. A patent elevator. conveys 
the contents of the oven, as soon as baked, to any 
part of the building desired. A syst baal 
angement greatly adds to the efficiency the 


operation. 









































































































































